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GERMAN 

Tom  and  Ttudie  Hunt  are  well  known  to  friends 
on  the  west  coast  as  well  as  throughout  the  country. 
Tom  has  been  director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  Mills  College  and  both  active  in 
Friends  activities  in  the  Bay  area.  Since  their  going 
abroad  to  work  with  CRALOG  they  have  placed  their 
son  at  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School  and  thus 
joined  the  parents’  group.  These  circumstances  add 
much  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this  letter  which 
was  not  written  for  publication,  but  rather  to  convey 
to  Friends  at  heme  an  important  experience  in  which 
Tom  participated. 

On  Monday  morning,  Dec.  30,  the  ancient 
alarm  clock  of  the  Marx  family  gave  an  unpleas- 
ant gurgle  at  6:00  and  I tip-toed  quietly  to  the 
relative  warmth  of  the  living  room  downstairs  to 
dress;  having  shaved  the  night  before,  I moved 
next  to  the  kitchen;  the  front  door  bell  rang  and 
18  year-old  Rudy  came  up  to  join  me  in  a cup 
of  coffee;  by  6:45  we  were  in  a street  car,  full  of 
workers  even  at  that  hour,  and  by  7 :00  at  the 
railroad  station;  as  we  stood  in  the  station  waiting 
for  the  other  young  people  to  assemble,  the  one 
foreigner  was  not  too  conspicuous,  for  he  had  a 
rucksack  on  his  back  like  most  of  the  Germans 
in  the  station  . . . As  we  stood  closely  pressed 
on  the  unlighted  platform,  I could  not  help  re- 
membering the  stories  of  sexual  immorality  of 
teen-agers  crowded  similarly  in  the  complete 
darkness  of  the  four-story  air-raid  bunkers,  night 
after  night  during  the  war.  The  first  station  was 
crowded  with  two  rows  of  people  wishing  to  come 
onto  the  train — impossible,  one  thought;  but  as 
we  pulled  out,  there  on  the  back  of  tbe  forward 
car  were  six  persons,  standing  on  a ladder  which 
led  to  the  top  of  the  car. 

In  an  hour  we  were  in  Newstadt,  farm  center 
and  administrative  center  of  the  Pfalz  for  the 
French  occupation;  enough  persons  alighted  so 
that  we  were  able  to  get  seats  inside  the  car,  away 
from  the  bitter  cold;  immediately  two  accordions 
were  produced  and  the  next  hour  was  song  after 
song  of  the  Falcon  movement.  As  we  got  off  the 
train  the  first  sign  pointed  up  a lovely  wooded 
hill  and  indicated  12  kilometers,  about  8 miles, 
to  Elmstein,  our  destination.  Our  way  was  en- 
tirely trails,  with  lovely  tannenbaum  vistas;  we 
cjuickly  rose  past  the  snow  line  and  most  of  our 
way  was  through  inches  of  new,  light  snow;  we 
stopped  once  and  all  the  kids  pulled  out  black 
bread,  some  with  a jam  spread;  mine  was  too 
deep  in  the  rucksack,  so  I contented  myself  with 
two  walnettos. 

After  two  hours  of  warm,  fast  walking  we 
descended  a steep  slope  to  our  destination,  the 
Naturfreund  House;  we  were  in  time  for  a lunch 
of  soup  plus  a goulash  of  carrots  and  potatoes; 
despite  the  latter’s  unattractiveness,  everyone  ate 


YOUTH 

huge  platefuls,  and  became  less  hungry;  we  would 
have  eaten  this  goulash  with  more  appreciation 
had  we  known  that  every  succeeding  lunch  and 
supper  but  one  would  consist  of  a far  less  appe- 
tizing cabbage-potato  combination;  the  one  ex- 
ception, on  New  Year’s  eve,  was  cold,  whole 
sardines  pickled  in  onion. 

The  Naturfreund  House  is  an  amazing 
achievement;  it  was  built  in  the  early  1920’s  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  labor  of  nature  lovers  among 
the  working  people.  It  is  done  in  red  brick  with 
natural  wood  finishing  inside;  it  has  a modern 
kitchen  and  laundry  and  good  plumbing;  the 
dining  room  seats  80  and  is  on  the  ground  floor; 
upstairs  is  a large  conference  room  with  windows 
on  three  sides,  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  woods 
and  hills  surrounding  it.  Here  we  met  at  1:30  for 
the  final  business  meeting  of  the  Falcon  group — 
the  final  meeting  since  tbe  official  delegates  bad 
been  in  session  since  Friday,  and  we  were  coming 
only  for  the  Ludwigshafen  get-together.  A loose- 
leaf  work  folder,  at  each  place  on  the  L of  tables 
indicated  more  exactly  what  we  were  attending: 
die  Falken,  sozialistische  Jugendbewegung,  Bezirk 
Hessen-Pfalz — the  socialist  youth  movement  for 
the  region  of  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate;  it  had 
500  members  five  months  ago;  now  it  numbers 
3,000  and  is  initiating  a campaign  for  new  mem- 
bers. Seventy  delegates  and  leaders  from  perhaps 
six  major  communities  were  present.  First  the 
foreigner  was  introduced;  yes,  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican, but  should  not  be  pre-judged  on  that  score, 
for  he  agreed  with  Falcon  principles,  was  also 
a pacifist  and  socialist;  despite  the  3 minute 
“German”  response  of  yours  truly,  the  introduc- 
tion did  the  trick  and  from  that  moment  on 
there  was  no  more  Guten  Morgen,  or  Guten  Tag, 
or  auf  wiedersehen,  only  Freundschaft,  accom- 
panied by  a hand  shake:  and  that  means  every 
morning  and  ei^ery  night  with  every  person;  so 
that  after  three  days  one  really  feels  that  at  least 
seventy  persons  in  the  world  are  brothers. 

But  to  return  to  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  30; 
the  first  item  for  discussion  was  the  newspaper 
which  the  movement  contemplates;  they  finally 
agreed  on  the  name  “Praxis”  which  I suppose 
could  he  translated  “Attion.”  Then  Ernst  Kern, 
the  spark-plug  and  leader  of  the  movement  in 
this  area,  gave  a forceful  speech  as  to  the  urgency 
of  socialist  and  pacifist  ideology  in  the  days  just 
ahead  anci  the  need  to  strengthen  the  movement 
by  all  working;  they  then  proceed ecH  to  choose 
chairmen  of  working  committees  for  several 
action  programs:  the  two  younger  age  groups 
(from  6 to  10  you  are  a Nest  Falcon,  from  10  to 
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Students  In  Agriculture 

George  Burcham  sends  in  the  following  prospectus 
for  a summer  project  for  students  over  high  school 
age.  For  further  information  and  application  write 
George  Burcham,  Tuolumne  Cooperative  Farms,  Rte. 
3,  Box  1059,  Modesto,  California. 

THE  PURPOSE:  To  study  problems  and  solutions 
of  industrialized  farming  and  the  migrant  worker. 

To  work  out  a philosophy  of  rural  and  small  ccm- 
munity  living-  This  involves  considering  what  per- 
sonal changes  in  motivations  and  habits  are  required 
as  well  as  what  social  economic  changes  may  be  feas- 
ible, to  study  cooperatives; 

To  engage  in  farm  and  home-making  activities: 
milking,  haying,  truck  cropping,  organic  gardening, 
bread  making,  sewing,  canning  and  freezing  food, 
cheese  making; 

To  help  erect  a community  building  on  the  farm 
for  recreation  and  dormitory  use; 

To  participate  in  the  group  work,  study,  play  and 
worship  with  singing,  folk  dancing  and  creative  rec- 
reation. 

SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE:  First  week  for  organi- 
zation and  work  on  the  farm. 

Second  week  to  work  away  from  the  farm  with 
migrants. 

Third  week  for  work  on  farm  with  visits  to  neigh- 
boring farms  for  talks  with  owners  and  employers. 

Fourth  week  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

LEADERS:  Wendell  and  Ruth  Kramer,  George  and 
Evelyn  Burcham. 

DATES:  July  5 to  August  9. 

PLACE:  On  the  Tuolumne  Cooperative  Farm  near 
Modesto : a 155  acre  farm  with  %.  mile  of  river  front. 

COST:  Lodging  will  be  without  cost  and  primitive! 
Each  student  must  bring  bedding.  Meals  will  be  at  a 
cost  of  $1.00  per  day  with  a cost  accounting  on  co-op 
basis  so  refund  will  be  made  from  savings.  Other  costs 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  students. 

WAGES:  Part  of  the  four  weeks  will  be  spent  on 
farm  with  income  producing  crops  and  for  this  some 
wage  agreement  will  be  made.  Part  time  will  be  spent 
as  a seasonal  worker,  earning  what  the  migrant  earns. 
Part  time  will  be  spent  in  erecting  a community  build- 
ing on  the  farm  and  for  this  no  wages  will  be  paid. 


Letters  to  Germany 

Per  Sundberg,  (Viggbyhelm,  Sv/eden)  a Swedish 
Quaker,  and  his  son  Gunnard  visited  Hamburg  last 
November  to  begin  there  a relief  program  in  which 
Swedish  Friends  were  engaged.  While  there  he  had 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a course  in  the  Jugendhof 
near  Vlotho  in  Westphalia  designed  for  young  people 
to  discuss  for  a time  of  ten  days  the  problems  of  Ger- 
many and  the  origin  of  these  problems.  This  “other 
Germany”  evidences  a deep  and  genuine  interest  for 
truly  human  and  democratic  solutions  (writes  Per 
Sundberg)  to  Germany’s  problems.  Per  Sundberg  sug- 
gests that  American  Friends  can  do  much  to  write 
directly  to  some  of  these  young  people  in  one  of  the 
four  zones  and  establish  a warm  and  personal  cor- 
respondence and  to  this  end  sends  a list  of  individuals 
and  their  addresses  for  each  of  the  four  zones. 


Health  Films  and  Slides 

Recently  we  had  called  to  our  attention  the  services 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
(760  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  or  703  State  Build- 
ing, 217  W-  1st,  Lo.s  Angeles  12)  in  providing  films  and 
slides  which  are  lent  without  charge  other  than  pay- 
ment of  return  transportation.  We  were  interested  in 
the  new  Gesell  films  among  which  is  “Life  with  Baby” 
but  learned  through  the  catalogue  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s films  that  films  deal  with  Child  and  Dental 
Health,  Immunization,  Nutrition,  Tuberculosis,  Rheu- 
matic fever  (with  diversional  activities),  Sex  educa- 
tion, Venereal  Diseases  and  Sanitation.  Some  of  these 
are  35  mm.,  but  most  are  16  mm.  with  and  without 
sound. 


House  On  Cedar  Street — Hospitality  in  Washington 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  a furnished  house 
has  been  provided  in  Washington  to  do  its  bit  in  mak- 
ing more  personal  the  relations  to  government  of  so- 
cial and  religious  groups  throughout  the  country.  The 
donors  have  asked  Frank  Clmstead  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  house  program  during  the  first  year, 
and  he  and  Florence  Clmstead  will  make  it  their  res- 
idence. 

The  plan  of  operation  assumes  that  local  groups 
who  have  studied  the  problems  before  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  their  international  aspects,  will  send  dele- 
gations to  Washington,  to  stay,  if  possible,  for  several 
days,  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  and  perhaps  have 
a meal  with  their  representative. 

Such  delegates  would  be  “lobbying”  not  for  selfish 
interests  but  for  humanity.  Feeling  the  wo^ld-wide 
brotherhood  of  men,  they  would  come  as  citizens  of 
the  world.  Some  might  wish  to  focus  their  principles 
around  a particular  bill,  others  might  be  content  to 
share  with  their  representative  a sense  of  world  citi- 
zenship, trusting  that  this  would  lead  him  to  sound 
decisions.  After  a visit  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
possible  that  letters,  phone  calls,  and  in  some  in- 
stances prayers  which  are  creative  caring,  would  ac- 
quire more  meaning.  . . . 

At  present  the  House  has  beds  to  accommodate  a 
dozen  at  one  time.  For  the  greater  convenience  of 
guests,  breakfast  as  well  as  beds  will  be  provided. 
Because  of  residential  restrictions  the  House  cannot 
charge  for  any  of  its  services,  but  it  will  welcome  con- 
tributions, by  means  of  which  the  House  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Persons  becoming  interested  should  write  to  Frank 
Olmstead  about  dates,  and  to  receive  instructions  for 
reaching  the  House.  The  address  is  535  Cedar  St.  N.W., 
Washington  12,  D.  C.  Among  the  sponsors  are:  Kermit 
Eby,  Allan  Hunter,  Rufus  Jones,  Georgia  Lloyd, 
Charles  Mackintosh,  George  Reeves,  and  Evan  W. 
Thomas. 


Baker  Brownell’s  Visit 

Baker  Brownell,  Director  of  The  Montana  Study 
which  has  been  conducted  through  the  University  of 
Montana,  was  a recent  visitor  to  southern  Cahfornia 
during  which  he  conducted  two  discussions  at  Pacific 
Oaks  Friends  School  on  the  importance  of  the  small 
community.  Dr.  Brownell  described  some  cf  the  drama 
projects  in  the  small  Montana  communities  where  he 
has  worked  and  reemphasized  the  importance  of  this 
art  in  the  life  of  the  community.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished last  fall  (The  Teachers  College  Journal,  No- 
vember, 1946)  he  has  written:  “Community  drama,  of 
all  the  arts,  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  to  a 
pi’ogram  concerned  with  the  enrichment  of  small  com- 
munity life.  It  is  essentially  an  education  in  com- 
munity response,  and  in  these  days  of  decaying,  rural 
folk  ways,  disintegrating  communities  and  declining 
family  life,  a program  of  education  in  community  re- 
sponse is  critically  important-  Drama  of  this  sort  need 
not  be  formal,  certainly  not  professional,  but  always 
it  must  be  expressive.  It  is  a response  to  community 
experience.  Both  in  its  action  and  its  subject-matter 
it  may  become  important  as  the  dramatic  (or  active) 
unity  of  community  life  as  well  as  the  community’s 
articulate  symbol.  It  reaches  both  adults  and  young 
people.  Either  as  players  or  audience-participants 
they  enter  into  that  organic  unity  of  human  co-op- 
eration possible  only  in  the  small,  face  to  face  com- 
munity.” 


Handyman 

Ernie  Von  Seggern  (13870  Sayre  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco) has  been  for  some  time  helping  a number  of 
families  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  with  odd  jobs.  He  is 
now  organizing  these  into  a full  time  community  serv- 
ice and  is  available  to  those  needing  small  carpentry 
and  household  repairs,  cement  work  and  gardening. 
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Orange  Grove,  Pasadena 

The  Social  Action  Committee  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  has  been  concerned  about  the  interracial 
problems  of  the  community  and  has  net  avoided  the 
alwaj's  moot  topic  of  inter-racial  marriag-es.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  meeting  Genevieve 
Russell  wrote  the  following  account  of  an  event  hap- 
pening while  she  was  an  army  nurse  in  the  West 
Indies  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  re- 
print it  here  from  the  Orange  Grove  Record  for  her 
larger  circle  of  friends  and  readers. 

They  had  walked  up  through  the  gathering 
twilight  to  Mt.  Ida,  the  large  house  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  where  Eric  Brown  was  to  con- 
duct the  first  meeting  of  the  “Old  School  Club” 
in  Malvern  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies.  Eric 
was  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Moravian 
Teachers  College  and  Ethel  Somerville  was  a 
fair  English  girl  who  had  come  out  to  teach  His- 
tory and  Geometry  at  the  College.  Eric  was  a 
black  African  Negro. 

Eric  played  the  piano  and  Ethel  led  the  folk 
dancing  down  the  long  polished  mahogany  floor. 
Then  they  all  sang — and  such  singing  it  was — 
deep  and  melodious!  Looking  back,  I realize  that 
Ethel  and  I were  the  only  Caucasians  present; 
the  others  were  what  is  called  the  “peasants”  in 
Jamaica,  those  men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
cottages  which  nestle  in  the  ravines  between  the 
big  houses  on  the  hills.  The  men  were  wall  build- 
ers, farmers  and  gardeners — strong  and  sturdy. 
The  young  women  were  lithe  and  beautiful,  with 
a carriage  which  a queen  might  have  envied — a 
grace  acquired  through  carrying  burdens  on  the 
head!  Probably  none  had  attended  school  beyond 
the  sixth  grade.  I remembered  as  I watched  their 
intelligent  faces  that  the  principal  of  the  largest 
girls’  school  in  Jamaica  had  said  after  many  ex- 
periences out  from  England,  that  she  found  the 
brown  children  to  have  keener  intellects  than 
either  the  black  or  white  children. 

After  the  last  glass  of  orange  juice  had  been 
drained  and  we  had  all  clasped  hands  and  sung 
“God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again”  they 
tramped  down  the  mountain  side,  leaving  a slen- 
der crescent  moon  rising  over  the  sea  far  below. 

Some  weeks  later  I heard  that  Eric  and  Ethel 
were  engaged — then  came  invitations  to  the  wed- 
ding. They  were  married  in  the  Moravian  Chapel 
and  their  reception  held  in  the  School  Hall. 
Here  a slender  English  gentleman  who  had 
crossed  the  seas  to  attend  his  daughter’s  wedding 
arose  to  say:  “I  feel  that  instead  of  losing  a daugh- 
ter I have  gained  a son.” 

Their  honeymoon  was  spent  in  the  cottage  at 
Mt.  Ida  from  where  they  journeyed  to  Kingston. 
Soon  Eric  was  called  to  Beliz,  British  Honduras 
to  act  as  Superintendent  of  schools  and  happy 
reports  of  their  work  together  came  back  to  us. 

When  they  were  asked  what  they  would  like 
for  a wedding  gift  Ethel  replied,  “An  Aggry  win- 
dow such  as  the  one  at  Mt.  Ida.”  Here  at  one 
end  of  the  long  room  in  the  mountain  cottage 
is  the  Aggry  window  depicting  through  the  design 


Palo  Alto 

Verne  James  (604  Tennyson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia) writes:  “At  its  January  Monthly  business 
meeting,  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  decided  to  send  dele- 
gates and  to  help  enthusiastically  in  the  organizing  of 
a Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  next  August.  They  felt  a 
definite  need  for  such  an  organization  of  Friends  in 
the  West. 

“At  the  January  Meeting  we  also  decided  to  house 
in  our  homes  the  out-of-town  guests  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
We  would  like  to  know  who  is  coming  in  time  to  ar- 
range for  their  entertainment. 

“Recently  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  has  lost  George 
and  Martha  Nesbit  who  moved  to  Maryland.  We  ex- 
pect them  to  return  in  a year  or  two.  On  the  credit 
side  we  have  received  Lafayette  Noda  into  member- 
ship and  C.  Norton  Maxfield  and  Helena  Maxfield 
have  transferred  their  membership  from  the  Buffalo, 
Niagra  Falls  Meeting  to  Palo  Alto.  These  new  mem- 
bers are  a great  encouragement  to  us.  The  spirit  of  our 
meetings  gives  promise  for  a fine  year  for  the  Palo 
Alto  Meeting.” 


San  Francisco 

The  following  item  came  from  San  Francisco 
Meeting  of  which  Arthur  Hall  is  clerk:  The  present 
San  Francisco  Meeting  will  complete  its  seventh  year 
on  the  second  first  day  of  third  month.  It  is  still 
small,  but  increasing  slowly  in  membership  and  at- 
tendance. At  present  an  effort  is  being  made  to  pre- 
pare a historical  sketch  of  the  former  Meeting  which 
was  in  existence  between  1876  and  1906.  Any  infor- 
mation about  this  Meeting,  its  concerns,  officers,  and 
members  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Meeting  has  been  gratified  to  welcome  visiting 
Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  men 
and  women  in  the  Service  as  they  have  been  situated 
here  or  have  been  passing  through  the  city.  One  of  our 
particular  needs  has  been  the  help  and  guidance  of 
established  Friends  as  our  group  to  a considerable 
extent  is  composed  of  convinced  Quakers.  This  con- 
cern has  been  met  by  the  helpful  ministry  of  Martha 
Gaily  of  Philadelphia,  now  a resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Among  other  helpful  visitors  have  been  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cadbury  and  Catherine  Cadbury  of  Canton, 
China,  and  Ray  Newton.  In  order  to  deepen  the  life 
of  the  Meeting  a systematic  study  of  Brinton’s  “Guide 
to  Quaker  Practice”  has  been  undertaken. 

Three  members  of  the  Meeting  have  been  prepar- 
ing food  packages  for  Europe.  Through  their  efforts 
1400  pounds,  or  125  parcels,  have  been  sent,  sometimes 
to  individuals,  but  more  recently  to  schools  and  to 
hospitals.  The  appreciative  letters  which  have  been  re- 
ceived have  made  the  members  eager  to  increase  their 
contributions.  In  addition,  this  committee  sent  100 
pounds  of  food  and  clothing  through  Dr.  Li  to  Quakers 
in  Shanghai.  The  sewing  group,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Service  Committee,  has  sent  out  some  3000  pounds 
of  clothing.  The  Meeting  also  is  co-operating  with  the 
Council  of  Churches  and  is  not  neglecting  its  regular 
contributions  to  educational  work  in  China  and  in 
the  United  States. 

The  urgent  need  at  present  is  a permanent  place 
for  worship  to  care  for  the  people  interested  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  this  center  of  the  Pa- 
cific Area. 


of  the  shield  and  the  piano  keys  an  Aggry  symbol 
in  West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  I orefered 
a second  window  made  in  England  and  sent  to 
Beliz  where  it  now  brings  the  Aggry  mevSsage, 
“You  can  play  some  sort  of  a tune  on  the  white 
keys  and  some  sort  on  the  black — hut  for  real 
music  yc')u  need  both  the  white  keys  and  the 
black!” 

Genevieve  Russell. 
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Woolman  House,  Los  Angeles 

An  “At  Home”  will  be  held  at  Woolman  House  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  27.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  girls  of  several  races  and  nationahties 
who  live  here  and  to  acquaint  new  people  with  this 
undertakmg.  Woolman  House  is  located  at  1032  W. 
36th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  near  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  is  under  the  care  of  Robert  and  Mar- 
garet Simkin- 

The  Woolman  House  Committee  announces  the  es- 
tablishment of  a loan  fund  to  help  meet  urgent  edu- 
cational needs  of  girls  living  at  the  house.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  general  rise  in  cost  of  living  pre- 
sents university  students  with  special  problems,  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  not  able  to  do  more  than 
part-time  work  of  a remunerative  nature.  Operation 
of  the  fund  will  be  under  the  care  of  Robert  Simkin, 
treasurer,  with  a committee  appointed  by  the  girls 
who  live  in  the  house.  It  is  expected  that  many  im- 
portant items,  such  as  text-books  and  laboratory  fees, 
can  be  met  through  this  fund,  and  the  treasurer  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Pidends  who  may  wish  to 
contribute  to  it. 

Beatrice  Shipley. 


Muriel  Lester’s  Visit 

Muriel  Lester  will  be  in  southern  California  with 
the  following  schedule  of  meetings:  April  11,  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Los  Angeles;  April  12  and  13,  Mt. 
Hollywood  Congregational  Church  in  Hollywood;  April 
15,  Pomona;  April  16,  U.S.C-  in  the  morning  and  Uni- 
versity Methodist  Church  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  eve- 
ning; April  17,  Pasadena;  April  18,  San  Diego;  April 
19,  Phoenix;  April  20,  Tucson.  For  further  details 
write  to  Glenn  Smiley,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
127  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Fifty-Seventh  Street  Meeting,  Chicago 

The  February  calendar  and  Newsletter  of  the 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  Meeting  of  Friends  gives  a fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  concerns  and  activities  of  that 
Meeting.  In  an  attractive  and  clear  form,  the  commit- 
tee and  organizational  activities  are  listed,  all  the 
committee  memberships  are  given  with  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers,  and  the  Newsletter  tells  of  per- 
sonal news  as  well  as  news  of  general  interest.  Larry 
Miller  (5748  S.  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37)  is  the  sec- 
retary who  receives  changes  of  address  and  calendar 
and  newsletter  information. 


Annie  Rodgers  of  Ireland 

Through  Passmore  Elkinton,  Isabel  Grubb  of  Bes- 
kin, Carrick-on-Suir,  County  Tipperary,  Eire,  has 
sent  us  v/ord  of  the  death  on  February  3rd  of  Annie 
Rodgers.  Isabel  Grubb  writes:  “Annie  Rodgers  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Annie  Rodgers  of  Bessbrook  hi 
the  north  of  Ireland,  but  at  an  early  age  she  went  to 
live  in  Waterford,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  which 
she  was  closely  connected  all  her  life,  though  at 
times  she  spent  periods  in  Dublin,  so  that  she  was  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Irish  Friends. 

“In  1929  she  attended  the  first  all-American 
Friends  Conference  in  Cskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  stayed  on 
in  the  States  for  some  time  after  it,  getting  to  know 
Ftiends  and  meetings  in  many  places.  She  paid  an- 
other visit  to  America  later. 

“Her  genius  lay  in  getting  in  touch  with  people 
of  all  sorts.  Her  work  was  largely  personal,  the  care  of 
the  aged,  kindness  to  the  Icnely,  readiness  to  help  in 
times  of  stress.  Her  ministry  in  meeting  and  her  oc- 
casional prepared  addresses  showed  great  spiritual 
depth.  She  was  a valued  Elder  cf  Waterford  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  for  a short  time  was  Clerk  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight. 

“Her  friendly  visits  were  part  of  her  ministry.  One 
Fi’iend  said,  whenever  she  came,  it  was  a benediction. 
She  died  in  her  home  at  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  North 
Ireland  on  February  3,  1947,  after  a very  long  illness.” 


Kathleen  iLonsdale 

When  Kathleen  Lonsdale,  British  Friend  and 
atomic  scientist,  visited  Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School 
recently  she  spoke  informally  about  the  problems 
facing  English  Friends’  schools.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  that  talk: 

“There  are  nine  Friends  Schools  in  England  which 
report  to  Yearly  Meeting  or  to  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  no  Friends  Colleges.  All  the  schools  are  boarding 
schools  with  a few  day  scholars  and  all  are  of  the 
secondary  grade  taking  students  from  eleven  to  eigh- 
teen years.  They  are  linked  with  the  state  education 
system  in  that  any  Friend  or  non-Friend  who  wishes 
to  send  his  child  to  a Friends  school  can  apply  to  the 
local  education  authority  for  the  tuition  fees,  which 
will  be  paid  if  the  child  can  pass  the  usual  qualifying 
examination  for  secondary  education. 

“Every  new  advance  in  science  forces  men  into  a 
new  pattern  of  society.  Society  is  now  being  directed 
towards  greater  cooperation,  although  we  have  not 
yet  recognized  that  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  oneself 
may  be  a condition  for  survival.  Men  everywhere  are 
realizing  the  need  for  more  training  and  education 
. . . But  education  is  not  the  accumulation  of  facts,  or 
even  the  formation  of  sound  opinions,  still  less  the 
moulding  of  men  to  a a particular  shape  . . . True 
education  encourages  the  growth  of  individual  per- 
sonality in  its  best  sense  and  to  its  highest  degree. 
It  avoids  the  training  of  automations,  or  of  people 
who  are  so  confused  by  the  conflicting  moral  stand- 
ard imposed  on  them  in  youth  that  they  sub-con- 
sciously  refuse  to  think  or  to  face  up  to  the  moral 
implications  of  their  actions. 

“That  is  why  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain has  consistently  opposed  military  conscription  and 
opposes  it  in  time  of  peace.  In  World  War  II  some 
Friends  joined  the  Ai’med  Forces  although  probably 
twice  as  many  were  C.O.’s.  The  present  proposal  is 
that  youth  of  18  should  be  liable  to  18  months  military 
traming  and  five  years  in  territorial  reserve  . . . The 
threat  to  world  peace  of  large  national  armies  and 
reserves  is  obvious.  The  threat  to  young  minds,  trained 
to  accept  war  as  natural,  is  not  so  obvious  . . . We 
have  seen  this  conditioning  going  on  in  the  case  of 
lads  who  were  11  to  15  in  1939,  but  who  reached  mili- 
tary age  before  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1939 — 1 in  45 
of  all  those  'who  registered  under  the  National  Service 
Acts  did  so  as  C.O.’s.  But  in  1945  there  had  been  a 
steady  decline  to  1 to  600. 

“Some  of  the  more  outspoken  young  Friends  in  the 
Army  have  told  us  that  men  found  there  something 
they  did  not  find  elsewhere:  a sense  of  fellowship,  a 
feeling  of  security  and  a cause  to  which  they  could 
give  their  entire  loyalty.  Fellowship  is  a good  thing 
. . . whether  it  is  a fellowship  or  service  or  of  suf- 
fermg  . . . That  men  in  the  Army,  who  may  be  called 
on  to  risk  their  lives,  should  have  a feeling  of  security, 
seems  more  surprising.  But  young  men  are  not  usually 
afraid  of  danger;  they  are  afraid  of  a community  in 
which  they  are  not  wanted. 

“Young  people  do  need  a cause  to  which  they  can 
give  loyalty;  if  a good  one  is  not  offered  they  will 
accept  a bad  one  that  appears  to  be  good.  We  who  are 
Friends  belong  to  a group  of  people  who  have  made  a 
high  claim.  We  claim  that  God  has  given  us  an  in- 
ward authority  that  must  over-ride  external  com- 
pulsion. As  a Society  we  still  maintain  our  ancient 
testimony  that. 

‘The  Sph'it  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  guided 
is  not  changeable  so  as  once  to  command  us 
from  a thing  as  evil  and  again  to  move  unto  it; 
and  we  certainly  know  and  testify  to  the  world 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us  into 
all  truth,  will  never  move  us  to  fight  and  war 
against  any  man  with  outward  weapons,  neither 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  nor  for  the  Kingdoms 
of  this  world.’  . . . 

“This  is  an  exciting  time  in  human  history:  it  is 
a time  when  mankind  must  change  its  entire  coui’se, 
or  perish.  A world  community  will  not  come  by  the 
planning  of  interested  parties  but  by  the  conscious, 
constant  struggle  of  disinterested  men  and  women  to 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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German  Youth  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ii  a Jung  Falcon,  and  from  12  to  14  a Wander 
falcon;  from  14  to  17  a Sturm  Falcon,  and  from 
17  to  20  a Rote  (Red)  Falcon;  and  it  is  amazing 
how  many  young  adults  seem  to  stay  in  the  move- 
ment as  leaders;  for  music,  for  plays,  for  sports, 
tor  amateur  construction,  for  press  and  propa- 
ganda, etc.  It  is  pathetic  how  few  materials,  such 
as  paper,  music  books,  typewriters,  mimeo  facil- 
ities the  group  has;  one  cannot  buy  program  and 
music  materials,  but  must  create  them  out  of 
nothing. 

After  a ten  minute  intermission,  we  returned 
and  discussed  the  coming  year’s  program:  in  Feb- 
ruary the  groups  send  delegates  to  Lud.  (Lud- 
wigshafen)  to  vote  on  their  leaders  for  the  year; 
May  1 is  a big  demonstration;  23  June  they  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  summer;  in  August  is  a tent- 
conference  in  the  country-side,  probably  again  at 
Hlmstein;  in  September  is  the  Antikriegskundige- 
bung  (anti-war  demonstration). 

Perhaps  I should  leave  Elmstein  at  this  point 
and  confess  that  my  German  was  not  up  to  un- 
derstanding all  that  I write  here,  and  I am  sup- 
plementing with  information  from  the  daughter 
of  the  house  here,  who  is  very  active  in  the  move- 
ment. At  the  next  point  in  the  program  I felt 
very  much  at  home:  they  discussed  their  urgent 
need  for  funds!  How  familiar!  . . . Following 
the  meeting  I found  a quiet  corner  and  started 
to  translate  a page  in  my  folder.  In  five  minutes 
I was  surrounded  with  kids;  some  wanted  simply 
to  see  how  the  Amerikaner  clicked;  others  wished 
to  clarify  their  ideas  of  Germany  and  the  future 
to  me.  There  were  three  main  concerns  of  the 
kids  themselves:  their  war  prisoners  in  France 
and  especially  in  Russia  (a  few  have  come  back 
from  Russia,  all  because  of  serious  illness,  and  it 
appears  that  we  all  must  have  a deep  concern 
for  the  literally  millions  of  German  prisoners  in 
Russia);  second,  the  lack  of  food — with  stress  on 
French  occupation  policies  on  one  side  and  the 
economically  unworkable  division  of  Germany 
into  four  parts  on  the  other  side;  third,  their 
stress  on  socialism  and  a consequent  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  impossible,  probably,  to  work  with 
the  U.  S.  in  building  the  peace. 

After  supper,  the  curse  of  cabbage  was  some- 
what mitigated  by  a moving  candle-light  proces- 
sion to  an  outdoor  fire;  there  we  sang  together, 
heard  the  choir  do  some  special  numbers,  and 
listened  to  Ernst  Kern  and  another  leader  give 
brief  inspirational  talks  for  world  brotherhood; 
then  back  to  the  conference  room  for  more  singing 
and  folk  dancing.  Half  of  the  group  had  to  leave 
by  bus  at  4:30  in  the  morning,  so  we  were  to  be 
called  at  3:30  to  accompany  them  (that  is  what 
Freundshaft  means!);  so  we  went  to  bed  at  mid- 
night, but  ten  or  so  of  the  boys  remained  up  and 
made  sufficient  noise  that  I arose  and  dressed  at 
2:30  instead  of  3:30;  but  we  were  all  in  bed  by 
6 and  they  didn’t  awaken  us  till  8,  so  you  see 
we  had  plenty  of  sleep!  The  following  day,  Tues- 
day was  taken  up  with  two  “Wanderungs”  or 


walks  in  the  woods;  the  sun  shone,  the  trees  were 
completely  white  with  frost,  we  sang  and  threw 
snowballs  as  we  walked,  and  all  together  the 
Freundschaft  became  more  and  more  real. 

After  supper  that  evening,  Ernst  put  a propo- 
sition to  the  group;  any  man  who  puts  on  a uni- 
form is  thereby,  willy  nilly,  a murderer.  We  spent 
full  two  hours  back  and  forth  on  this  question. 
Ernst  Kern  was  very  forceful  and  absolute  in 
defense  of  it,  and  seemed  to  have  with  him  both 
the  other  adult  and  the  youth  leaders;  hut  two 
of  the  young  people  challenged  the  idea,  and 
several  others  were  obviously  not  comfortable  in 
accepting  it;  I gathered  that  the  objectors  were 
willing  to  accept  the  proposition  that  no  man 
should  wear  a uniform  in  the  army,  but  that  it 
made  no  sense  for  the  Germans  alone  to  put  this 
idea  in  practice,  when  neighboring  countries  did 
not  also  put  it  into  practice  and  when  so  many 
situations  unjust  for  Germany  lacked  solution. 
Kern  drew  heavily  on  his  ten  years  in  the  Maquis 
to  illustrate  his  points  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  war  and  to  point  up  his  contention  that  be- 
cause of  what  the  German  army  and  Nazis  had 
done  it  was  incumbent  on  Germans  to  be  first 
in  trying  to  make  a pacifist  philosophy  work.  I 
felt  that  Kern  was  arguing  too  narrowly  an  anti- 
war position,  putting  nothing  in  the  place  of  war 
as  a means  for  remedying  unjust  situations;  so 
with  the  help  of  my  little  dictionary,  ever-present, 
I scribbled  in  German  that  I was  also  a con- 
scientious objector,  but  felt  that  when  nations 
came  to  the  point  of  conscription  it  was  too  late 
for  peaceful  reconciliation;  and  we  had  better 
place  our  effort  not  in  making  conscientious  ob- 
jectors but  in  building  institutions  of  world  gov- 
ernment that  would  make  it  unnecessary  and 
impossible  for  young  men  to  face  the  decision 
of  uniform  or  no  uniform.  Kern  enlarged  favor- 
ably on  this  contribution  but  eventually  returned 
to  his  emphasis  on  strict  war  objection  and  re- 
unuciation  as  the  necessary  starting  point;  again 
I felt  at  home  with  a familiar  argument;  but 
more  I felt  the  thrill  of  listening  in  to  German 
young  people,  all  or  most  all  of  whom  were  of 
necessity  members  of  the  Hitler  Jugend,  facing 
the  issue  of  conscientious  objection,  all  of  them 
from  the  assumed  starting  point  of  world  brother- 
hood . . . 

In  terms  of  physical  discomfort,  the  end  of 
our  conference  was  typical;  30  of  us  were  stuffed 
into  a truck  with  supplies  and  bedding  and  lug- 
gage for  the  two-hour  ride  home;  and  the  re- 
sponse was  also  typical:  we  sang  the  whole  way 
back — I only  humming  . . . You  may  all  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  this  story;  mine  is 
that  great  hope  lies  in  this  youth  movement,  and 
that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  find  points  where 
we  may  help  it  grow  stronger;  the  spirit  is  hero, 
but  the  means  for  its  implementation  are  woefully 
lacking. 

Tom  Hunt. 
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Seattle,  University  Meeting 

Dr.  Alexander  Purdy,  Hcsmer  Professor  of  new 
Testament  of  the  Hartford  Thsological  Seminary 
will  lead  a series  of  seminars  entitled  “Jesus’  Way 
with  People”  at  the  Friends  Center,  3959  15th  Avenue, 
N-E.  The  seminars  will  be  from  9:30  to  11:00,  April  1-4 
and  7.  The  cost  is  $3.00  ...  An  invitation  has  been 
received  from  the  British  Columbia  Friends  for  mem- 
bers from  University  Meeting  to  attend  their  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  April  12  to  discuss  with  them  possible  plans 
for  a new  Quarterly  Meeting  and  for  the  new  Yearly 
Meeting  ...  As  all  regular  attenders  at  Meeting  well 
know,  the  junior  membership  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  past  year-  The  committee  planning  the  classes 
for  children  on  Sunday  morning  is  faced  with  the 
serious  problems  of  obtaining  both  teachers  and  space 
for  the  rapidly  growing  groups  . . . Harry  Dewey  a 
member  of  University  Meeting  has  moved  to  Chicago 
(6444  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago  37)  where  he  is  chief 
cataloger  of  the  John  Crerar  Liberty. 


Kathleen  Lonsdale — (Continued  from  page  4) 
attain  a real,  moral  civilization  . . . The  attainment 
of  a better  life  depends  on  changing  men’s  outlook 
as  well  as  their  wages  or  hours  of  work. 

“Our  world  fell  because  men  thought  that  intelli- 
gence, energy  and  efficiency  were  sufficient  in  them- 
selves; because  they  had  forgotten  that  civilization  is 
not  a complexity  of  gadgets,  but  a way  of  life;  not  of 
having  a new  outfit  of  clothes  every  month,  but  of  the 
application  to  daily  communal  living  of  those  things 
that  we  know  to  be  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  ‘Love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance’  and  I would  add  courage  . . . 
We  need  never  lose  our  faith  in  mankind.  God  can 
make  a flower-garden  out  of  a bomb-site.” 


Glendora  Strikers’  Trial 

As  this  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  goes  to  the 
printer  the  first  of  the  two  trials  involving  the  Glen- 
dora strikers  is  in  full  swing.  The  judge  who  will  hear 
these  cases  is  76-year-old  James  C.  Cavanah  from 
the  Idaho  district  who  has  been  brought  occasionally 
into  the  Los  Angeles  district  to  relieve  these  heavy 
dockets.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
speculation  that  these  conscientious  objectors’  cases, 
which  have  gone  the  rounds  to  almost  every  judge  in 
this  district,  have  now  been  referred  to  this  visiting 
judge. 

There  are  two  trials.  Judge  Cavanah’s  first  de- 
cision in  regard  to  them  was  a ruling  which  granted 
the  government’s  motion  to  dismiss  by  acquittal  36 
of  the  56  men  who  have  been  indicted  and  held  ac- 
countable to  this  court  since  early  last  summer.  This 
motion  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  all  or  none 
be  dismissed,  but  Judge  Cavanah  ruled  that  36  men 
were  acquitted  “with  prejudice” — a legal  term  which 
he  mdicated  to  the  defense  was  an  assurance  that 
these  men  would  not  be  re-indited  on  this  charge. 

Ed  Behre  and  John  Atherton  are  now  being  tried 
on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Selective 
Service  order  to  transfer  from  Glendora  C.P.S.  camp 
to  the  Minersville  camp.  Their  lawyers  are  A.  L. 
Wirin,  local  lawyer  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  Francis  Heisler,  well  known  civil  lib- 
erties lawyer  from  Chicago.  In  this  first  case  these 
attorneys  are  trying  to  establish  for  the  jury  these 
following  premises: 

That  both  Glendora  and  Minersville  camps  were 
set  up  and  maintained  in  a way  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  i.e.  they  were  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  military  in  contrast  to  civilian  control 
as  stipulated  by  the  Selective  Service  and  Training 
Act; 

That  therefore  the  orders  for  transfer  were  illegal; 

That  the  work  in  these  camps  was  not  work  of 
national  importance  and  that  Minersville  was  known 
as  a punishment  camp,  the  Siberia  of  C.P  S.; 

That  these  men  were  provoked  to  acts  bringing  on 
this  prosecution; 

That  the  only  answer  to  these  men’s  grievance 
has  been  their  prosecution  of  which  this  present  trial 
and  indictment  is  a culmination. 

The  star  witness  called  by  the  defense  under  sub- 
poena is  Colonel  Louis  Kosch,  Assistant  Director  of 
Camp  Operations  Division,  Selective  Service. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  to  provide  in 
its  April  issue  a full  report  on  this  trial  and  that  of 
the  20  men  with  some  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
these  proceedings. 

Behre  and  Atherton  have  been  foimd  guilty: 
the  sentence  is  10  months  (which  was  suspended) 
and  two  years  probation. 
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